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degree, a full three-year course of study in certain academic sub-
jects was necessary, and those students who were training for the
teaching profession had to take their professional course and com-
plete their practical teaching within the same period. This threw
a much greater burden upon them than upon the private student
reading for a degree. Moreover, there was always the tendency to
attach greater importance to the academic studies and to belittle
the professional training. Eventually, some universities achieved a
fairly satisfactory compromise. Thus, at Leeds, recognised students
were allowed to offer education as a subject in the final examina-
tion for the ordinary degree. Honours students, however, had to
complete the honours course, with education as an additional sub-
ject. It was not until a four-year training-course was introduced
that a really satisfactory solution was reached.
Another disadvantage suffered by day students was that many
of them lived at a distance from their college, and thus spent a
considerable time in travelling. At Leeds, students travelled in
from the surrounding district, sometimes covering more than fifty
miles in the day. The other alternative was for them to live in
lodgings. University College, Reading, was unique in being planned
as a residential college from the start, so that all students except
those actually living in the town of Reading were accommodated
in halls of residence. Although the other modern universities and
university colleges eventually began to develop the hostel system,
in most cases there is much lee-way to be made up and, at the
present time, at a university like Leeds far too many students are
faced by the alternatives of travelling or of living in lodgings.
It was only towards the close of the century that attention was
paid to the training of teachers for secondary schools. It was
thought sufficient that the teacher had obtained a university qualifi-
cation in academic subjects. In 1854 the College of Preceptors
began to grant diplomas for secondary teachers, and in 1873 started
courses of lectures for teachers. In 1878 the Teachers' Training
and Registration Society founded the Maria Grey Training College,
in which special courses were provided for those intending to enter
a secondary school. Towards the end of the period, the universities
began to cater for the secondary-school teacher. The Teachers'
Training Syndicate was formed at Cambridge in 1879, and the
Oxford Delagacy for the training of secondary teachers in 1896.
The University of London had instituted a secondary-teachers'
diploma in 1883.